CHAPTER V.
STORAGE.
THE practice of storing large volumes of water, with a know-
ledge of the improvement that could be thus effected in its
quality, is traced in very early Egyptian records, but Humboldt
points out that remains of numerous tanks and cisterns in
India are of still more remote antiquity. Jerusalem was
famed for its reservoirs and pools of clean water, mostly of
the age of Solomon. In modern countries systematic storage
is of quite late date ; we have already noticed in Chapter IV
the beginnings of a complete system in London.
The average allowance of water per inhabitant varies
greatly in different localities; in America it is much larger
than elsewhere, as the following approximate figures show:
Buffalo 250 gallons per day, Philadelphia 211, Chicago 169,
New York 120, Berlin 28, London, 35, Madras 25.
English practice usually reckons 30 gallons per head per
day ; Germany 22 to 33 gallons with a maximum hourly con-
sumption per day of 2 gallons. These figures include street
watering and household consumption, but an additional
quantity has to be supplied for public lavatories, baths,
laundries, parks and gardens, besides local industries that
require special provision.
London was formerly served by a number of separate
companies and undertakings, but in 1902, following the
example of other cities, these were all placed under the
administrative control of a new central elective body, the
Metropolitan Water Board. Their report of February, 1914,
shows that they are now serving a population of nearly
J? millions on an area of about 537 square miles, with 238
million gallons of water per day, equal to about 35